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lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston by 
Mr. George Stillman Hillard and Professor Lowell. Could 
we possess these various manuscripts in a permanent form, 
they would be widely read and prized, adding, if possible, 
to the debt of gratitude we already owe their authors. 

Mr. Hunter, whose little tract, entitled, " Milton, a Sheaf of 
Gleanings after his Biographers and Annotators," we have 
given in our caption, we might almost claim as being an 
American from his work on the Founders of New Plymouth, 
full of valuable historical information. The genealogical 
investigation to which the tract is chiefly devoted has elicited 
some new facts for which Keightley has acknowledged his 
indebtedness, and the notes on some of the poems, aside from 
their merit, are curious, as showing how every line, nay, 
almost every word, of Milton's verse, has furnished scope for 
commentators. 

In closing our review, we must not omit referring to a con- 
temporary sketch, entitled " Milton the Londoner," to be found 
in those delightful volumes of Charles Knight, " Once upon 
a Time," and would add, that one and all of these charming 
stories of the old regime will well repay perusal. 



Art. VI. — India, Ancient and Modern, Geographical, His- 
torical, Political, Social, and Religious ; with a Particular 
Account of the State and Prospects of Christianity. By 
David O. Allen, D. D., Missionary of the American Board 
for twenty-five years in India, Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Corresponding 
Member of the American Oriental Society. Boston : Jewett 
& Co. 1856. Large 8vo. pp. 618. 

The conquest of India by England, and her present empire 
in the southern part of Asia, are the most remarkable political 
changes in the Eastern Continent within the past century. 
One hundred years ago the English possessions in India con- 
sisted of the island of Bombay, and the cities of Calcutta and 
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Madras, with a few square miles of territory around them. 
Now, more than two thirds of India, containing one hundred 
millions of inhabitants, are subject directly to England, while 
her power extends indirectly over all the remaining territory, 
the entire subjection of which, with its population of fifty 
millions, appears to be only a question of time, and is likely 
to be accomplished with little if any resistance on the part 
of the present rulers or their subjects. 

The English East India Company was incorporated in the 
year 1600, and thus is now more than two centuries and a half 
old. The objects of the Company were purely of a commercial 
nature. Conquest and commerce in the southern countries 
and islands of Asia were united in the plans of the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, and other nations on the Continent, but the 
acquisition of foreign possessions for themselves or their na- 
tion appears not to have been the object of those who formed 
the English Company. Sir Thomas Roe, who in 1615 was 
sent as ambassador to the Emperor of Delhi, and who re- 
mained some years in India, advised the Company not to 
seek for territory. " At my first arrival in India," says he, 
" I understood a fort was very necessary ; but experience 
teaches me that it is better not to have any. If the Emperor 
would offer me ten, I would not accept of one." And he 
then proceeds to give, in detail, his reasons for this advice. 

But some agents of the Company were of a different opin- 
ion. Their factories often contained property of great value, 
and as the districts around them were not unfrequently in a 
state of revolution and anarchy, they felt the need of better 
security for their lives and property. For this purpose they 
had sometimes to support a large police in their factories, 
which gave them the appearance rather of forts and castles 
than of trading establishments. Increasing experience and 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants showed the im- 
portance of their having places which they could fortify and 
defend. With this view, in 1640 they obtained Madras, with 
a few square miles around it, by a treaty with a native prince. 
It was then a small village, but was soon fortified, and became 
their principal factory on that coast. In 1668 they obtained 
the island of Bombay from Charles II., who had received it a 
35* 
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few years before as part of the dowry of his queen from her 
father, the king of Portugal. Bombay was then estimated to 
contain only 10,000 inhabitants. But its excellent harbor ren- 
dered it of great importance, and it early became the princi- 
pal seat of British commerce on the western coast. Calcutta, 
the political and commercial capital of India for nearly a cen- 
tury past, did not become an English possession till 1688. It 
was obtained " by a generous present " from prince Azim, 
who was a grandson of Aurungzeb, and then in charge of 
Bengal. It was then a small village, but was at once fortified, 
and became a place of large business. 

The English had never any war with the Emperors of 
Delhi, but there was much difficulty at different times be- 
tween the agents of the Company and the imperial govern- 
ors and deputies. In 1687, Aurungzeb became so much 
vexed with some proceedings of Sir John Child and other 
agents of the Company, that he issued orders to his sub- 
ordinates to expel the English from every part of his domin- 
ions. Their factories at Surat, Masulipatam, and Vizagapa- 
tam, were seized, and some of their agents were put to death. 
The island of Bombay was attacked, the greater part of it 
was taken, and the governor was besieged in the castle. " In 
these circumstances," says Mill, " the English stooped to the 
most abject submission, and at length succeeded in pacifying 
the Emperor, obtaining their factories, and renewing their 
trade." Referring to the same transactions, Murray says : 
" Our countrymen were compelled to have recourse to the 
most humble submission." 

Near the close of the seventeenth century, the proprietors 
and directors of the Company made a careful review of its 
history, and examined the political state of India ; and the 
result was a determination to acquire territorial possessions, 
as well as to carry on trade. The directors wrote to their gov- 
ernors and agents in India thus : — 

" The increase of our revenue is the subject of our care as much as 
our trade ; it is that must maintain our force, when twenty accidents 
may interrupt our trade ; it is that must make us a nation in India. 
Without that, we are but as a great number of interlopers, united by 
his Majesty's royal charter, fit only to trade where no body of power 
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thinks it their interest to prevent us ; and upon this account it is that 
the wise Dutch, in all their general advices which we have seen, write 
ten paragraphs concerning government, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one paragraph they write 
concerning trade." 

The East India Company, having resolved to become a na- 
tion, and to acquire an independent position, instructed their 
governors and agents to purchase every city and district which 
the native princes could be persuaded to alienate. But some 
years passed without any opportunity of acquiring territory in 
this way. 

The Portuguese and the Dutch, from their first arrival in the 
East Indies, were often at war with the natives in different 
places. But the English were engaged in no such war for 
nearly a century and a half. In 1744, war commenced be- 
tween England and France, and soon produced a state of 
warfare between all the foreign possessions of the two nations 
respectively. The English and French powers in India were 
engaged in active hostilities, which continued with little 
intermission for nineteen years. This war was chiefly in 
the Carnatic ; but the struggle was for national ascendency 
in India, and it was the intention of each party to expel the 
other from the country. They had become acquainted with 
the weakness of the native governments, and saw that these 
could present no effectual obstacle to European conquest. 
Labourdonnais, Dupliex, and Lally, Mho were successively 
at the head of the French interests in India, were men of 
great ambition, ability, and energy. Their views and aims 
as to power and empire were scarcely inferior to those of the 
great Asiatic conquerors of earlier ages. No war between 
the English and French ever involved more important conse- 
quences, and none was ever carried on with greater vigor, 
perseverance, and valor. The European forces at no time ex- 
ceeded four or five thousand men on each side, but each party 
endeavored to strengthen its interests by alliance with the na- 
tive governments. Not only the petty princes in the vicinity, 
but some of the largest powers in India, as the Mahrattas, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Nabob of Arcot, and Hyder Ali, 
became involved in the conflict. These princes appeared in 
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the field at the head of their armies of thirty, forty, and fifty 
thousand men ; some of them on the side of the English, 
some on the side of the French, and some of them alternately 
on both. Indeed, so complicated were political matters for 
a while in the peninsula, and such were the intrigues, the du- 
plicity, and the treachery pervading them, that these princes 
often knew not who were their allies and who were their 
enemies, and their armies knew not with what confederates, 
nor for what purposes, they were fighting. 

In the course of this war, every city and fort belonging to 
the English was once or oftener in the hands of the French, 
and every place belonging to the French was once or oftener 
in the hands of the English. In 1755, there was a short sus- 
pension of hostilities. The French then possessed six hun- 
dred miles of sea-coast, and their territory and revenue were 
ten times as large as the English. Dupliex, the French gov- 
ernor, assumed Mohammedan titles, and adopted the costume 
of a Nabob. His palace at Pondicherry had all the splendor 
and magnificence, and his court all the pageantry and cere- 
mony, of an Oriental prince. 

But hostilities were soon renewed, and another hero ap- 
peared on the field in Robert Clive, subsequently Lord Clive. 
He also could suit his conduct to his circumstances and exi- 
gencies. When Madras was taken by the French, Clive was 
among the prisoners, and he escaped in the disguise of a Mo- 
hammedan. His remarkable military talents, and the success 
of his plans and efforts, inspired the English with hope and 
courage, and turned the fortune of war in their favor. One 
victory followed another, till Pondicherry, the capital of the 
French possessions, was besieged and taken, and the French 
power in the peninsula was destroyed. 

"We have read the history of this arduous struggle between 
the English and French in India, and quite concur in the 
opinions and sentiments of the following extract from the 
work named at the head of this article. 

" These wars between the English and the French in India, though 
they occupy no prominent place in general history, and even in the 
history of the country appear small, when compared with the great 
armies engaged, and the great battles fought, in the wars between the 
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English and Hyder Ali, Tippoo Sultan, the Mahrattas, the Afghans, and 
the Sikhs, yet, when considered in their consequences, were the most 
important wars in the European history of the country. These wars, 
though limited to the Carnatic, were yet in reality a severe and long- 
continued struggle for ascendency, and for the government of India. 
The issue of these wars was to be no other than whether the English 
or the French should be the governing power of the country, whether 
India should become a dependency of England, or of France. Such 
was the view of Labourdonnais, Dupliex, and Lally; and had the 
French power in India been supported by their own country, they 
might have kept the ascendency they had acquired, and for some time 
held, and they might have expelled the English from the country. But 
France failed to support her cause in India, and censured and punished, 
even with imprisonment and death, the distinguished men who had done 
their utmost to support her cause and extend her power, while England 
supported her cause with great vigor, supplying money, men, and all 
the materials of war, and rewarding those who distinguished themselves 
in her service (as Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis, and others) with wealth 
and honors. And the consequences of this different course of policy 
were, that the French were expelled, their power annihilated, and India 
has long been included in the foreign possessions of England. 

" In view of this whole subject, we cannot but feel some satisfaction 
in looking at the result. Had the French succeeded in their object of 
becoming the controlling power of India, there is reason to believe they 
would have pursued a course of conquest in ways and by means at 
least as unscrupulous as the English have used. The French have 
never succeeded so well as the English in governing their foreign pos- 
sessions, and there is reason to believe that the state of India has been 
better under the government of England than it would have been un- 
der the government of France. Had France become the governing 
power of India, the religion of the European population in it would 
have been Roman Catholic ; and, if we may judge from the French 
policy in their foreign possessions, no other form of religion would be 
tolerated ; or if tolerated, they would allow no means to be used for 
propagating any other form of Christianity ; and so all the inhabitants 
would be shut up to receive the Eoman Catholic faith, or to continue 
in their present religious state of ignorance, superstition, bigotry, and 
idolatry. There is reason, therefore, in contemplating the. present re- 
ligious state and prospects of India, for thankfulness to Him who rules 
among the nations, and disposes of countries and kingdoms according to 
his pleasure, that this country, with its vast population, has come under 
the government of England, rather than of France, or any other Euro- 
pean nation." — pp. 217 - 219. 
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During the war, many French officers engaged in the ser- 
vice of the native princes, and began to introduce European 
discipline and weapons into their armies. The English had 
much to fear from such changes, and it soon became a leading 
part of their policy to exclude other Europeans from the coun- 
try. With this view they made it, as far as possible, an ar- 
ticle in their treaties with the native princes, that they should 
employ no Europeans but Englishmen, and only such as the 
governors and agents of the East India Company should ap- 
prove. By steadily pursuing this course of policy, the English 
succeeded in excluding nearly all other Europeans from India, 
and so prepared the way for their future conquests. 

The English obtained but little territory by this long strug- 
gle with the French. But the other advantages gained were 
important. They had annihilated the French power in India; 
they had acquired great influence among the native princes ; 
they had obtained a large military force from England, which 
remained in India ; they had laid the foundation of their 
native army, and they had gained much knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants. 

The battle of Plassey, in 1757, established the British power 
in India. From that time the Nabobs of Bengal were the 
mere creatures of the English. These native rulers were set 
up, changed, deposed, and finally deprived of all power, as 
suited the will and the interest of the East India Company's 
governors and agents. Oppression, exaction, and extortion 
made a fearful part of the government of the English rulers, 
and of those who acted under their control, or were sustained 
by their authority. The amount paid by the native princes 
to the governors and agents of the Company for their official 
aid and influence, between 1757 and 1765, as ascertained by 
a Parliamentary committee, exceeded ten millions of dollars. 
In these proceedings Lord Clive was the most prominent ac- 
tor. He went to India in his eighteenth year, as a clerk in 
the service of the Company, and he went home to England be- 
fore he was thirty-five, one of the richest men in the kingdom. 
The Company appointed him Governor and Commander-in- 
chief, and he returned to India in 1765. In his government 
he exhibited great decision and energy, but his second resi- 
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dence in India did not exceed eighteen months. His measures 
were satisfactory to the Company, but by many of its agents 
they were regarded as arbitrary and oppressive. They occa- 
sioned him much trouble after his final return to England, and 
were among the causes that led to his suicide, before he was 
fifty years old. 

For some fifty years after the battle of Plassey, the state of 
Bengal was one of revolution, anarchy, and misery. Lord 
Clive, on his return to India, in 1765, as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief, in a letter to the Court of Directors says : 
" A very few days are elapsed since our arrival, and yet what 
do we hear of, and what do we see, but anarchy and confu- 
sion, — and what is worse, an almost general corruption ? " In 
another letter he says : " Upon my arrival, I am sorry to say, 
I find your affairs in a condition so nearly desperate as would 
have alarmed any set of men, whose sense of honor and duty 
to their employers had not been estranged by the too eager pur- 
suit of their own immediate advantages." And the Court of 
Directors in their letters to Clive say : " We have the strong- 
est sense of the deplorable state to which our affairs were on 
the point of being reduced, from the corruption and rapacity 
of our servants, and the universal depravity of manners 
throughout the settlement." In 1772, Warren Hastings, then 
appointed Governor of Bengal, thus described the Company's 
affairs in India : " The treasury was empty ; the Company 
was involved in debt, its revenue was declining, and every 
region of Hindostan groaned under different degrees of op- 
pression, desolation, and insecurity." 

The British possessions in India were long in a very anom- 
alous position. The East India Company, a corporation 
holding its charter under the authority and protection of Par- 
liament, had acquired a territory and a population as large as 
the first kingdom in Europe, and claimed the sovereignty over 
these possessions, and the right of excluding their country- 
men from them, while in England the members of this Com- 
pany were only private citizens. In 1773, the affairs of the 
Company, and the relation of its possessions to the British na- 
tion, were subjects of laborious consideration and earnest dis- 
cussion in Parliament, and among the resolutions then passed 
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were the following : " That all acquisitions made under the 
influence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign princes, 
do of right belong to the state " ; and " That to appropriate 
acquisitions so made to the private emolument of persons 
intrusted with any civil or military power of the state is il- 
legal." These resolutions declared that the sovereignty over 
the possessions of the East India Company belonged to the 
English nation, and opened the way for Parliament to govern 
India on the same principles with other foreign possessions. 
In the same year Parliament enacted a law called the Regu- 
lating Act, which was designed to reduce the distracted state 
of affairs in India to order and system. This act gave to the 
Governor of Bengal the control of all the British possessions 
in India, with the title of Governor- General. It prescribed 
the number of Councillors, established the Supreme Court, 
and made other important changes. Warren Hastings was the 
first Governor-General under this act, and he held the place 
for twelve years, a longer period than that for which it has 
been filled by any other man. This government was a great 
improvement upon that which previously existed ; but the 
complaints against Hastings's maleadministration were so 
loud, that in 1784 another act was passed, creating a " Board 
of Control of the Affairs of India." The senior member of 
this body, though commonly called President of the Board of 
Control, is really Secretary of State for India, and he is al- 
ways one of the Ministry. In this way the Ministry became 
responsible to Parliament for the general government of In- 
dia. These acts of 1773 and 1784 may properly be called the 
Constitution of the British Government of India, and they 
have continued, with but few changes, to the present time. 

The Company by its original charter had a monopoly of 
the trade between the United Kingdom and all places east of 
Africa, and this monopoly they retained for nearly two hun- 
dred years. At the renewal of the charter, in 1793, the trade 
between the United Kingdom and India was partially opened. 
The capital of the Company was increased to £ 6,000,000, 
at which sum it still remains ; but as part of this capital was 
subscribed at advanced rates, the amount paid into the Com- 
pany's treasury for the stock was £ 7,780,000. At the same 
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time, the dividends, which for a hundred years had fluctuated 
from five to twelve per cent, were fixed by Parliament at ten 
and a half per cent, and they have remained unchanged for 
more than sixty years past. Since 1790, the renewals of the 
charter have been for periods of twenty years. 

It appears strange that a commercial and manufacturing 
nation like the English should allow a private company to 
have a monopoly of their trade with so large a part of the 
world for so long a period. But it must be remembered 
that this Company early acquired great wealth and influence, 
and that among the stockholders and directors were some of 
the most influential men in the kingdom. Only seventeen 
years after the Company was formed, it contained fifteen 
dukes and earls, all the King's Council, and many others high 
in office. Their charter was changed at different times to 
agree with public opinion. They were required to export an- 
nually a certain quantity of English manufactured goods, and 
were forbidden to export more than a certain amount of gold 
and silver. They were required to import a stated quantity 
of certain other articles, and to keep the market supplied with 
them. The Company sometimes lent large sums of money 
to the English government. They also paid the government 
large sums at different times for their privileges. The sums 
paid for this purpose in forty-six years were more than twenty 
million dollars. And they sometimes resorted to less honor- 
able expedients. Once, when important changes had been 
made in their charter, and it was suspected that they had se- 
cretly given money for influence and votes, Parliament ap- 
pointed a committee to examine their accounts, and it was 
found that they had that year paid $ 450,000 for such pur- 
poses. This was more than a hundred and fifty years ago. 
When the right of the state to all the possessions which the 
Company acquired, or might acquire, had been decided by 
Parliament, the Ministry appears to have been willing to de- 
volve the complicated affairs of India upon a body of men 
who would be responsible for their management, and who 
could at any time be called on to give an account of their pro- 
ceedings. It was seen that the proprietors and agents were 
continually bringing much wealth into the country, to swell 
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the national resources. They were also frequently engaged 
in successful wars, and were acquiring large territories, which 
would ultimately belong to the nation, and they were doing 
all this, too, without adding to the national taxes or debts. 
It is a remarkable fact that 

" The East India Company has added India to the British foreign 
possessions, and made India pay for the conquest of itself, and that the 
expenses of this conquest have, to a considerable extent, been paid to 
England. ' Our wars in India/ says Dr. "Wilson, ' though attended 
with loss of life, as all wars are, have not cost our nation a single far- 
thing, but have been defrayed from the revenues or credit of that coun- 
try itself. Even when they have been waged in different provinces of 
the land, large advantages of a pecuniary kind have accrued to our na- 
tion.' The numerous European officers and agents employed in these 
wars and conquests were English. All were well paid, and many of 
them by salaries and other means acquired princely fortunes." — p. 295. 

In 1833 the charter of the Company was again renewed for 
another twenty years. Up to this time it had a monopoly of 
all the trade between England and China. But it now ceased 
to be a trading corporation, and became the governing power 
of the territories which had been acquired. From this date 
all the revenues of the Company have been derived from In- 
dia. And so all the disbursements, including the dividends on 
the stock as well as the interest on the debt, and all other ex- 
penses, are charged to and paid by India, the Company hav- 
ing no other source of income. 

As the close of the period of twenty years, fixed in the char- 
ter when renewed in 1833, approached, the future government 
of India was brought before Parliament in 1852. Large com- 
mittees were appointed in each House, consisting of men 
known to feel a deep interest in the state of India, and sup- 
posed to have different views concerning its government. 
These committees examined a great number of men who had 
lived in India. Among them were missionaries and chap- 
lains, merchants, manufacturers, physicians, military officers, 
judges, generals, governors, and governors-general. The opin- 
ions and evidence thus obtained were all printed for the in- 
formation of the members of Parliament. The natives of In- 
dia sent petitions and memorials to Parliament, containing 
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complaints and suggestions. There had long been a strong 
party in England opposed to the East India Company. They 
now formed an association called " The India Reform So- 
ciety," consisting of a large number of politicians, merchants, 
and manufacturers. Among these were thirty-six members of 
Parliament, and several of them were prominent men in that 
august body. This society prepared and published a series 
of pamphlets containing reasons why the government of India 
should no longer be vested in the East India Company. Va- 
rious plans were suggested by different parties for its future 
government, but no well-arranged system was proposed. The 
parties were united in opposition to any further government 
by the Company, but they could not agree upon any alterna- 
tive plan. 

The renewal of the Company's charter, or the future gov- 
ernment of India, was formally brought before Parliament by 
Sir Charles Wood, then the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, in June, 1853. There was much able and earnest dis- 
cussion, and strong opposition ; but as the Ministry and the 
Company were in favor of the charter's being renewed, or 
rather continued, the opposition could only effect certain spe- 
cific changes in its terms. Mr. Bright, the well-known manu- 
facturer of Manchester, was the leader of the opposition. At 
the second reading of the amended bill, which is generally the 
great struggle in such measures, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, the his- 
torian, who was for some years in the employment of the 
Company in India, made an able speech in its favor. The 
bill was before Parliament for several months, and was finally 
passed by a large majority. This act was not a renewal of 
the charter, as in former cases, for a specific period, but " con- 
tinued the British possessions in India under the government 
of the East India Company until Parliament should other- 
wise provide." 

Some of the changes made in the charter are important. 
The number of Directors was reduced from twenty-four to 
eighteen, and the period of service was increased from four to 
six years. Formerly all the Directors were elected by the pro- 
prietors of India stock ; now one third part of them are ap- 
pointed by the crown. Formerly it was not necessary that 
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any of the Directors should have any personal knowledge 
of India; now the six appointed by the crown, and six of 
those elected by the proprietors, must be men who have re- 
sided ten or more years in India. The Company has long 
had a College at Haileybury, in England, for the education of 
men for their Civil Service, and another College at Addis- 
combe for the education of men for their Military Service, and 
all admitted into these institutions are expected in due time 
to be employed in India. Formerly the Directors and the 
Board of Control had the power of admitting candidates into 
these colleges ; now the institutions are open to competitors 
upon examination. By this arrangement India is likely to 
have men of much higher qualifications in its government. 
A large reduction in expenses is also anticipated, as one rea- 
son for very high salaries has been, that the Directors in this 
way provided for their families and friends. Some important 
changes have also been made in the manner of administering 
the government in India. But the advantages resulting from 
these organic changes are not likely to be so great as might 
be expected from the spirit infused into the proprietors and 
directors by the searching inquiry into the state of India, and 
the free discussion of its affairs in Parliament and by the public 
press, and also from the pledges given and the promises made 
in order to obtain a continuation of the chartered rights and 
powers. 

In England the East India Company have no more powers 
and privileges than a private corporation. Since 1834, they 
have had no business except the government of their posses- 
sions in Asia. The capital of this Company is nominally, as 
we have said, £ 6,000,000. Previously to the last renewal of 
the charter, the price of the stock for many years was 275 - 
290 per cent. Since the renewal of the charter, the price has 
been 230 - 250 per cent. Thus the real value of the stock is 
$ 70,000,000 - $ 75,000,000. The number of proprietors varies 
from time to time, but is generally about 3,500. Owners of 
£500 stock can speak in the meetings of the proprietors, but 
cannot vote ; owners of £1,000 have one vote ; owners of 
£3,000 have two votes ; owners of £6,000 have three votes ; 
and owners of £10,000 or more have four votes. The affairs 
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of the Company are managed by eighteen Directors, of whom 
twelve are elected by the proprietors, and six are appointed 
by the Queen. The expenditures of the Company in Eng- 
land, for dividends on the stock, and for their colleges, salaries, 
pensions, and agencies, amount to nearly or quite $ 20,000,000 
annually. 

But this Company, though in England only a private cor- 
poration, in India and the other southern countries of Asia, 
for a century past, has exercised all the prerogatives and ex- 
hibited all the powers of a great nation, negotiating treaties, 
making war and peace with potentates of every name, ap- 
pointing and receiving ambassadors, supporting armies and 
navies, collecting and disbursing the revenues of countries, 
coining money for the currency of kingdoms, and making 
laws to regulate commerce among nations. Among those 
who have been dependent upon this Company, and pen- 
sioners upon its bounty, are titular emperors, kings, and 
princes. 

The English acquired possession of India by conquest, and 
they retain it by a large military force. This army, including 
its subsidiaries, exceeds 300,000 men, and is in a highly effi- 
cient state. Of the troops, about 50,000 are from Europe, 
and 250,000 are natives of India. These last are called sepoys, 
the common name of soldiers in the native language. The 
native soldiers are under English superior officers, and all are 
disciplined and equipped after the European manner. This 
army, if not equal in natural courage and physical energy to 
the armies of Europe, is yet far superior to any other army in 
the southern countries of Asia. These sable regiments have 
followed their English officers, not only into every province of 
India, but to Afghanistan, to Persia, to Arabia, and Egypt, 
on the west ; to Ceylon and Mauritius on the south ; and to 
Burmah, Java, Malacca, and China, on the east, — everywhere 
displaying fidelity and valor. 

We quote the following account of the constitution of this 
native army. 

" It was in the great struggle between the English and the French for 
ascendency in the south part of India, that the latter are said to have first 
brought into the field a battalion of native troops, armed and disciplined 
36* 
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in the European manner, and commanded by European officers. This 
was at the siege of Cuddalore, in 1746, and so great was the success of 
the experiment, that, before the close of the year, the English com- 
menced the nucleus of their native army, which has been continued to 
the present time, and now contains 250,000 men. Important changes 
have at different times been made in the constitution of this army, but 
its essential features have always been the same ; namely, native soldiers, 
armed, dressed, and disciplined after the European manner, and com- 
manded by English officers. There is a set of native officers in each 
regiment, generally of as many different ranks as exist among the 
English officers. But the pay of these officers is small, and the highest 
rank, the reward generally of thirty or forty years' service, is much 
lower than the English ensign, who has just joined the regiment. In 
respect to caste, which has so much influence in religious and social in- 
tercourse among the Hindus, the English have shown some indulgence 
in the army to the superstitions and prejudices of the natives, and these 
in turn have yielded somewhat to the wishes of their masters, and to 
the exigency of their own circumstances. The more important rules 
of caste pertaining to eating, drinking, and intermarriage, are carefully 
observed in the army. These usages are also regarded in free social 
intercourse, but give way to more important matters when on duty, and 
under the immediate inspection and order of their superiors. When on 
duty their dress is nearly the same in appearance, though much inferior 
in quality, to the English soldiers. When not on duty, they wear the 
ordinary native dress of their caste or class. 

" The pay of the native army varies in different parts of the country, 
and also in different departments, the cavalry and artillery receiving 
more than the infantry. The wages of a sepoy in the infantry do 
not often exceed three or four dollars per month. A subadar or cap- 
tain, a rank not often acquired before twenty-five or thirty years' 
service, receives about eighteen or twenty dollars per month ; and a 
subadar major, a rank not attained till thirty or forty years' service, re- 
ceives rather more than one dollar a day. The sepoys have generally 
families, and after a certain number of years, or when incapable of 
further service, they receive pensions for life. The system of pensions 
is much thought of, and has great influence in the native army. Each 
sepoy hopes to live till he can return to his native village, or some eligi- 
ble place, with an income for life for his past services. In Oriental 
countries there is generally a strong desire to be employed in the ser- 
vice of the government, and the English have no difficulty in forming 
regiments and obtaining recruits for their army. The regiments are 
generally raised and recruited in one part of the country, and then em- 
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ployed in another, and they do not often remain more than three years 
in the same place. Thus separated from their own people, from their 
own nation it may be said in respect to most of them, and often re- 
moved from place to place, they become dependent directly upon the 
government, are a distinct community by themselves, form few connec- 
tions and have little sympathy in common with the great body of the 
inhabitants. To enlist regiments in Germany and then employ them 
in Spain, or in Holland and then employ them in Italy, or in France 
and then employ them in Russia, would resemble the course generally 
pursued by the English in managing their native army in India. The 
nations of Europe do not differ more from each other in language, re- 
ligion, customs, and manners, than the people of the different parts of 
India differ from each other. The sepoys and lowest class of officers 
in the army of the East India Company are better paid, and, including 
the system of pensions, are better supported, than in the armies of the 
native princes, while in dress, arms, and discipline they are far superior 
to any other military forces in the southern countries of Asia." — pp. 
308 - 310. 

This army, though so efficient for the support of the Eng- 
lish power in India, is not popular among the higher classes 
of natives, who composed the strength and chivalry of the 
armies of the country under its former emperors, nabobs, and 
rajas.* 

To many people in this country, the political state of India 
has appeared to be confused, while to some it has seemed 
quite unintelligible. This has been occasioned in part by the 
rapid increase of the British possessions, and their changing 
and complicated relations with the remaining native powers. 

* "No native gentleman ever thinks of putting on the uniform of the regular army. 
It would be marvellous if he did, for length of service furnishes, and has long fur- 
nished, the only claim for promotion, and it takes from twenty to thirty years to earn 
the epaulets of a subadar. 

" The pay of a sepoy is about five pence half-penny a day, out of which he is 
obliged to furnish his linen and the materials for keeping his arms and accoutrements 
in order. It takes him on an average from five to seven years to become a naik, or 
corporal, about ten more to reach the grade of havildar, or sergeant, and twenty, or 
it may be thirty in all, to earn his first commission, when his pay is raised to Is. id. 
(32 cents) per day. In his turn he becomes a subadar, or captain, with pay at the 
rate of half-a-crown per diem ; and finally, if he live, and his constitution does not 
fail altogether, he may become subadar major with five shillings a day. The aver- 
age age of the native subalterns in the East India Company's service has been taken 
at forty-five, of the captains at fifty-five, and of the subadar majors (the highest rank) 
at sixty-five, or from that to seventy years of age." — p. 310. 
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The following account of the state, circumstances, and pros- 
pects of these native powers is the most satisfactory we have 
seen. 

" The native princes yet remaining in India are of two classes, name- 
ly, those who receive pensions or annuities for themselves and their 
families, in consideration of their former power and possessions, or of 
their loss and misfortunes, and those who still retain some possessions 
and power. 

" Oriental princes have always been fond of pageantry, and of indulg- 
ing in habits of capricious extravagance. These tastes and habits have 
generally made their personal and family expenses very large. The 
pensions and annuities given by the East India Company to these fallen 
princes have commonly been on a princely scale, but not unfrequently 
united with some conditions of a humiliating nature, though regarded 
by the English as necessary for the public safety, or for the stability of 
their own power. Some of these conditions are as follows : — Some 
are required to reside in certain specified cities or districts, and not 
to go out of them. They are not permitted to have any personal 
intercourse, nor correspondence with other pensioned princes, nor with 
any princes still retaining power and territory in India or out of India. 
They are not permitted to have any personal intercourse or corre- 
spondence with any European, except the English agents of the gov- 
ernment. In short, these fallen and deposed princes, though retaining 
their titles, and living in pageantry and luxury, are yet kept in cir- 
cumstances which are painful and humiliating. Among these pension- 
ers upon the East India Company are the titular Emperor of Delhi 
the Great Mogul, the Nabobs of Bengal and the Carnatic, the Rajas 
of Burdwan, Benares, Tanjore, and Malabar, the families of the late 
Peishwa, and of Tippoo Sultan, and many others. The amount of pen- 
sions and annuities given to persons and families of this class and char- 
acter amounts to about $ 7,000,000 annually. These are generally con- 
tinued to their descendants, but as such families often become extinct, 
and some of them forfeit their claims by improper conduct, the number 
of pensioners, and the amount paid on their account, are yearly dimin- 
ishing. The very liberal manner in which the English in India have 
provided for this class of people has contributed much to facilitate their 
conquest of the country, and to consolidate their power. 

" The native princes and nobles who yet retain some power and ter- 
ritory, are numerous. They are to be found in nearly all parts of the 
country, and their territories vary from a few villages to provinces con- 
taining several millions of inhabitants. These scattered remains of 
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former kingdoms and governments were lately estimated to contain near- 
ly one third of the population, or 50,000,000 of people, and rather more 
than one third of the whole territory of India. Some of these princes 
retain but little power, their territories being chiefly managed by English 
agents, while others are nearly independent in their own dominions. 
But none of them are permitted to hold any political intercourse with 
each other, nor with any nation or power out of India. Their relations 
to the East India Company, now the paramount power in the country, 
vary according to treaties and agreements made at different times. 
Their armies, so far as they are permitted to keep any, are commonly 
more or less under the command of English officers, and a certain 
amount of English force is generally stationed in their territories. An 
accredited English agent generally resides in or near their capital. In 
this way their policy and the state of their territory are always well 
known to the English, who have the means of restraining or deposing 
them, should there at any time appear to be reasons for doing it. The 
courts of these princes have the usual amount of intrigue, treachery, 
feuds, and profligacy, found in Oriental governments. Hence there is 
frequent occasion for the interference of the English agents, and such 
interference generally results in loss to the native princes, and the in- 
crease of the English power. 

" Formerly it was the opinion of the leading English statesmen in 
India, that these scattered remains of the former sovereigns and princes 
increased the stability of the English, and so were to be perpetuated. 
But for some years past, it has been the policy of the English gover- 
nors and agents to annex all such territories to their own dominions 
as soon as the failure of male descendants, or political disturbances, 
or misgovernment, should furnish occasion or excuse for doing it. 
Formerly it was an established usage or law among Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, that, if any prince had not any male issue, he could adopt 
a son, and if such adoption was made in the prescribed form and ac- 
companied by certain religious rites, then such a son became the legal 
heir of the honors, titles, and possessions of the family. In this way 
the dynasties of the native princes were perpetuated. The English 
formerly allowed the native princes dependent upon them to transmit 
their power and perpetuate their family honors and possessions by adop- 
tion. But for some years past, they have generally refused to allow 
this right, and when princes and noble families have become extinct in 
the direct male line, they have annexed their possessions to their own 
dominions. In this way, within a few years past, the English have 
taken possession of the dominions of several deceased princes, as of the 
late Raja of Berar, estimated to contain 4,000,000 of inhabitants, of the 
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late Raja of Sattara, estimated to contain 1,000,000, and some others. 
The remaining princes and their families have reason also to expect the 
loss of their honors, possessions, and wealth, whenever male heirs in 
the direct line shall fail. This change of policy in the English, of an- 
nexing and absorbing the territories of the native princes, instead of 
sustaining, protecting, and perpetuating them, which they formerly did, 
and to which these princes and their families have claimed a right, has 
produced strong excitement in India, and called forth earnest memorials, 
appeals, and protests. These princes and their families must contem- 
plate this course of policy, and the consequent prospect before them, 
with feelings of deep anxiety. And many others have similar feelings, 
who have looked upon these princes and their possessions as remaining 
witnesses of their former nationality, and who have cherished some 
vague hope that they might in some way recover their former power 
and dignity. But when they see these dynasties annihilated, or the 
representatives of them reduced to the state of the common people, and 
no native powers remaining to raise a banner, and no territory on which 
it could be raised and which could be made a basis for any political or- 
ganization, their hopes of any future national government vanish, and 
they feel an increasing sense of their conquered, humbled, and depend- 
ent state. There are far more and stronger feelings of this nature 
among the middling and higher classes of both Hindus and Moham- 
medans, than Europeans generally suppose. It is not likely there will 
be any change in the present policy, which has been deliberately adopt- 
ed in India and in England. The prospect is, that all the territories 
now in the power of the native princes will be gradually brought 
under the direct government of the English, and that the descendants 
and representatives of the emperors, kings, nabobs, and nobles of India 
will decrease in number and power, until they eventually become ex- 
tinct, or their posterity, if any remain, will have no social or civil dis- 
tinction among the common people." — pp. 338-341. 

The revenue of British India, in the latest annual accounts 
we have seen, was £ 27,753,314. Of this amount, the sum 
of £ 15,178,676 was from the land tax ; £ 4,562,586 was 
from opium ; £ 3,289,214 was from salt ; and only £ 946,561 
was from the customs. In this system the great item is the 
land tax, which is a heavy burden on the agricultural classes, 
who are generally poor and often in embarrassed circumstan- 
ces. This tax is thus described : — 

"The principal source of revenue in India from remote antiquity 
has been the tax or rent on the land. It was so when the country was 
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divided into several different kingdoms, and the Hindus lived under 
their own sovereigns. It was so when the country became subject to 
the Mohammedans, and the original Hindu kingdoms became provinces 
of the empire of Delhi ; and it has continued to be so since the country 
became subject to the English. In some territories it has been called a 
tax, and in others it has been called a rent, the government being re- 
garded as the proprietor, and the occupants as only tenants. This tax 
or rent has varied in different parts of India, and sometimes in the 
same territory, according to the pretended exigencies of the government 
and the supposed improvements made in the land. In some places it 
has been one half of the produce, or of the supposed value of it ; and 
in others it has been one third, one fourth, one fifth, etc. The general 
opinion and practice have been, that the occupants might dispose of 
their right in the soil, whatever this might be, and that the govern- 
ment might increase the tax or rent at pleasure, the occupants of the 
land for the time being having no assurance or security against any in- 
crease, and no means of redress when it was exacted from them. And 
when the produce of the land would no longer pay the tax or the rent, 
and for the expense of cultivation, then it might be abandoned or 
changed into pasture, when the tax would be of another kind, or ac- 
cording to another rate." — pp. 312, 313. 

The next item in the revenue is from opium. In all terri- 
tories subject to the English, the cultivation of the poppy and 
the manufacture of opium are a monopoly of the government. 
In the territories of the native princes, the poppy is cultivated 
as freely as grain ; but these princes have no sea-coast, and 
the English exact a heavy transit duty on goods carried 
through their territory to their seaports for exportation. By 
far the greater part of the opium produced in India is ex- 
ported to China. The tax on salt, which is also a monopoly 
of the government, presses heavily on the lower classes. The 
customs, which are the principal source of revenue in the 
United States, and one of the principal sources generally in 
civilized countries, in India produce only one twenty-fifth or 
one thirtieth part of the revenue. The system of taxation in 
India thus bears severely on the poor and agricultural classes, 
but is light on the wealthy, the commercial, and the manu- 
facturing classes. It requires great changes, else the principles 
of political economy, on which the financial and revenue sys- 
tems of the governments of Europe and America are based, 
are false and should be reformed. 
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When the sums paid in pensions and annuities to native 
princes and their families, the interest of the public debt, and 
the expenses of the Company in England (called the home 
charges) are deducted, the amount of the revenue available 
for the purposes of the government in India is much reduced. 
The amount payable to native princes and their families is 
yearly diminishing, as those families are gradually becoming 
extinct, or the conditions of the payments no longer subsist. 
The expenses of the Company in England for some years 
past have exceeded £ 3,000,000 annually, and are expected 
soon to amount to £ 4,000,000. " This transfer of so much 
of the revenue of India to England," says Professor Wilson, 
" is an exhausting drain upon the resources of the country, 
the issue of which is replaced by no reflux ; it is an ex- 
traction of the life-blood from the veins of national industry, 
which no subsequent introduction of nourishment is furnished 
to restore." 

The debt of the East India Company now exceeds 
£ 50,000,000. When the act prolonging the charter was 
passed, in 1853, about half this debt consisted of loans at five 
per cent, and half of it was at four per cent. Soon after the 
renewal of the charter, the Company began to pay off the five 
per cent loans, or to exchange them for four per cents at the 
option of the holders, and in a few months all the loans at 
five per cent were cancelled or exchanged, so that the yearly 
interest on the debt was reduced more than $ 1,500,000. 
Such a large and successful financial operation shows that 
the pecuniary resources of the Company must be great, and 
its credit of the best character. Much complaint has been 
made against the government of the Company on account of 
its financial affairs. But we can see no cause here for alarm 
or anxiety. A fund of £ 2,000,000, called the " Guaranty 
Fund," was provided out of the commercial assets of the 
Company when it ceased to be a trading corporation in 1833, 
and this, with its accumulated interest, will be sufficient to 
cancel the stock in 1874. Such expensive wars as have caused 
the present debt are not likely soon to occur again. The 
amount of property belonging to the Company, such as 
money in their treasuries, their public buildings, ships, and 
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munitions of war, is very large. The current expenses of the 
government will admit of much reduction, and it is con- 
fidently expected that important retrenchments will soon be 
effected. 

Much complaint has been made against the Company for 
not encouraging education. And for such dissatisfaction 
there was certainly some reason. But it is gratifying to 
know that this cause is now engaging the attention of the 
Directors in England, and of the government in India, and 
that they are prosecuting it with vigor and liberality. Large 
appropriations for universities, colleges, high schools, and 
common free schools, have been made, or pledged to be 
made, as soon as the necessary arrangements for establishing 
such institutions can be completed. In these measures the 
education of females occupies an important place, and prom- 
ises great improvement in the social state and moral character 
of the people. 

Among the charges made against the government of India, 
none were urged with more zeal, and apparently with more 
reason, than their negligence as to the construction of public 
works, such as roads, railways, and canals for irrigation. In 
the United States, and in most of the countries of Europe, 
such works can be constructed and managed by private en- 
terprise through incorporated companies, and no further aid 
from the government is required than to give them corporate 
powers, and then protect them in their rights. But the state 
and circumstances of the inhabitants of India are very differ- 
ent. The people are generally poor, — the great body of 
them miserably so. Corporations, or joint-stock companies 
of any kind, are little known, and those who possess property 
have not sufficient knowledge of such matters, nor confidence 
in such enterprises, to engage in them. The people have 
always looked to the government for the construction and 
management of such works. It has always been the general 
sentiment that it is the business of the government to con- 
struct them, and it is certain that otherwise they never can 
exist. And some of the former governments, Hindu and 
Mohammedan, constructed noble works of this character. 
Ferishta, the most reliable of the Mohammedan historians, 
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says that Feroze Toghluk, who was Emperor in Delhi nearly 
five hundred years ago, constructed fifty canals and thirty 
reservoirs to promote agriculture by irrigation, and one hun- 
dred caravanserais and a hundred and fifty bridges to fa- 
cilitate travelling and encourage commerce. These works 
were all in the valley of the Ganges. In the Madras pres- 
idency, on the east side of the Ghat Mountains, are more 
than fifty thousand works for promoting agriculture by irriga- 
tion. Some of these are on a grand scale, and all were the 
works of Hindu Rajas before Europeans obtained possession 
of the country. The state of public opinion in India and in 
England at length became such, that the government of 
India could no longer delay undertaking what they ought to 
have commenced many years before. Some noble canals 
have been constructed in the valley of the Ganges,* and other 
works are in the process of construction. And as these 
works have proved to be remunerative to the government, 
and very useful to the inhabitants, it is expected that this 
system of internal improvement will be continued. There 
are many tracts of land which only require similar means for 
their irrigation to make them highly remunerative to the 
government and to the cultivators. In this way the gov- 
ernment can confer incalculable benefits upon the country. 

The government of India is now engaged in constructing 
railways on a large scale. One of these commences at Cal- 
cutta, and is to be extended to Delhi, and thence to the Pun- 
jab, 1,200 miles. The section of this road nearest to Cal- 
cutta has been completed, and is now in operation. Another 
commences at Bombay, and is to be extended to Delhi, 900 
miles, where it will form a junction with that from Calcutta. 
The part of the road nearest to Bombay is completed and 
now in operation. Another is to commence at Madras, and to 
be extended, via Bangalore, across the peninsula, 400 miles, to 
the western coast. Another is to commence at Bangalore, 
and to run north into the Deckan. The capital for these 
works is chiefly obtained from England, on fixed dividends of 
four and five per cent, guaranteed for a term of years by the 



* See No. 161, October, 1853, Art. VI., and No. 169, October, 1855, Art. XI. 
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government of India. These railroads, when completed, will 
form the grandest system of internal improvement yet accom- 
plished in any country. Intersecting a country containing 
150,000,000 of inhabitants, and rich in natural resources, yet, 
to a great extent, unimproved and undeveloped, they will 
effect greater results than have yet been produced by the 
introduction and extension of railroads in any part of the 
world. 

In no measures has the British government in India exhib- 
ited a more enlightened spirit, and greater confidence in its 
own policy and in the native population, than in the laws 
concerning the press. These laws require every printing- 
press, with the name of its locality and owners, to be regis- 
tered, and they forbid any press to print anything without the 
name of the place and of the owner or printer upon it ; and 
this has been the only restriction upon the press in India for 
twenty years. The journals, of which there are many in the 
native languages in different places, can publish political ar- 
ticles of every description, and can comment on the laws and 
proceedings of the government as freely as they please. Thus 
the British government in India, though their countrymen 
form only one sixth part of the army, in the civil administra- 
tion not more than one twenty -fifth part, and not more than one 
in a hundred of the inhabitants in their own territory, or one in 
fifteen hundred of the entire population of the country, have 
yet so much confidence in their own policy and in the inhab- 
itants, that the latter are allowed to print what they please 
in their newspapers concerning the conduct and character of 
their rulers, and to discuss all the various measures of their 
administration, as freely as such matters are printed and dis- 
cussed in England or in America. The press is protected 
by law in its proper and legitimate use, and individuals and 
the public are in the same way protected from its misuse and 
abuse. How different from the state of the press in the na- 
tions on the continent of Europe, though all these claim a 
much higher civilization than India, or any of the southern 
countries of Asia ! 

What have been the results of the English conquest and 
government of India to its inhabitants ? The debates in Par- 
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liament and the English journals, when the renewal of the 
charter was lately under consideration, contained conflicting 
opinions, and often apparently conflicting facts and figures, 
on this subject. It must be admitted that India enjoys more 
peace and quietness under the English government, than she 
ever did under her own princes ; also that there is more secu- 
rity to life and property generally, and that justice is more 
equally and impartially administered among all classes of peo- 
ple. The English have likewise exhibited a noble spirit in 
prohibiting suttees, superstitious suicides, infanticide, and hu- 
man sacrifices. They have also passed laws to give and se- 
cure civil and religious liberty equally to people of all castes 
and classes. But the princes, the old nobility and the chivalry 
of the country, have been much reduced in number, many 
of them have been deprived of all power, and having no suit- 
able rank or employment, they are often in straitened circum- 
stances, are humbled and degraded, and are gradually becom- 
ing extinct. 

The English conquest and government of India have had a 
very unhappy influence upon the manufactures of the latter 
country. This result is shown in the following extract. 

" India and the other countries of Southern Asia supplied Europe and 
the western parts of Asia with cotton and silk manufactures for many cen- 
turies. The traffic of the English and other East India Companies for 
two centuries was chiefly in articles of this kind, and such would appar- 
ently have continued to be the course of trade to the present time, if new 
causes had not occurred to interrupt it. The invention of machinery, 
and its application to the various purposes of manufactures, have made 
great changes in the commerce between Europe and the southern coun- 
tries in Asia. Fine fabrics of cotton goods to a great amount are now 
annually sent from England to India, and the manufacture of such arti- 
cles in India has nearly ceased. The coarser kinds of cotton goods for 
domestic use are still made there in large quantities, but even in these 
articles manual labor holds very unequal competition with machinery. 
This change in the manufactures of India has been a great injury to 
those districts where the inhabitants were formerly largely engaged in 
such labor. High or moderate protective duties would have greatly 
diminished these evils, but, unhappily for India, the power to regulate 
all the commerce between the two countries has been in the Parliament 
of England and in the East India Company, and the commerce between 
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England and those parts of India subject to -the English (which now 
includes nearly all India, and all the seaports) has been managed on 
terms for the benefit of the manufactures of England, and much to the 
injury of the manufacturing interests of India. Villages, towns, and 
cities, which formerly subsisted by their manufactures and were in a 
flourishing state, are now becoming dilapidated, and are falling to decay 
and ruin. The population in some such places I have seen exhibit the 
appearance of extreme poverty, and they know not what to do for 
means of support, nor where to go for employment. A late Governor- 
General of India, in a communication to the Directors of the East India 
Company, says : ' Some years ago the East India Company annually 
received of the produce of the looms of India to the amount of 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 pieces of cotton goods. The amount gradually fell, and 
has now ceased altogether. English goods made by machinery have 
now superseded the produce of India. Cotton piece goods, for ages the 
staple manufacture of India, seem for ever lost. And the present suf- 
fering to the numerous classes in India is scarcely to be paralleled in the 
history of commerce.' " — pp. 448, 449. 

But there is reason to hope for better times. Machinery 
has hitherto been but little used in India. The laws and pol- 
icy of the government have not encouraged Europeans to in- 
vest capital in manufactures, and the natives have not had 
sufficient assurance of success to invest their property in such 
business. There has also been a want of motive power, as 
the rivers over the greater part of the country furnish but little 
reliable and permanent water-power, and the coal-fields have 
been generally too difficult of access to be of much use. But 
the railroads now in the process of construction will unite 
the districts containing the coal-fields with the great populous 
and cotton-growing plains and provinces. When this is ef- 
fected, we see not why India, with land to produce cotton 
enough for half the world, and millions of people ready to 
work for two or three dollars per month and support them- 
selves, may not again become a great manufacturing country, 
manufacturing cotton cloth for home use, and supplying Eng- 
land and other countries, as formerly, with fine fabrics at a 
cheaper rate than those nations can produce them. 

The English conquest and government of India have effected 
great changes in the commerce of the country. The princi- 
pal seats of foreign trade for the first century after European 
37* 
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ships reached India, as Cambay, Surat, and Calicut on the 
western coast, Tuticorin, Masulipatam, and Vizagapatam on 
the eastern coast, Dacca, Hooghly, and Patna in Bengal, are 
now all second-rate cities, and some of them are almost in 
ruins. It is seldom that a foreign ship now goes to any of 
these places. And yet the foreign trade of India has been 
greater under the English government than it ever was under 
the native emperors or princes. This commerce now nearly 
all centres in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. These cities 
were mere villages when they became English possessions, 
but now each of them contains more than half a million of 
inhabitants. The great change in the seats of trade is to be 
ascribed in part to the superior natural advantages of these 
cities, but more to the greater security of English laws, and 
the better protection of property under the English govern- 
ment. 

The natives complain, and not without reason, of the large 
salaries given to the European agents employed by the gov- 
ernment, when compared with what is given to them. The 
following are some of the English salaries. The Gover- 
nor-General has $120,000* yearly. The Governors of Ma- 
dras and Bombay have $60,000 each. The Members of 
Council in Bengal have $48,000 each, and in Madras and 
Bombay $ 30,000 each. The Chief Justice in Calcutta has 
$ 40,000, and the Puisne Justices have $ 30,000 each. In 
Madras and Bombay the Chief Justices have $ 30,000, and 
the Puisne Justices $25,000 each. The Bishop of Bengal 
has $ 25,000, and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay have 
$12,500 each. The officials in the " Civil Service," who ob- 
tain their commissions in England, and proceed to India at 
ages varying from eighteen to twenty-eight, receive on an 
average more than $ 10,000 yearly.* The salaries in the 

* The pound sterling is here reckoned at five dollars. 

t " On first reaching India a civilian is allowed about £ 30 per month, till having 
passed the necessary examination in one or more of the Oriental languages (which 
must be within twelve months after his arrival), he is attached to the service, the 
emoluments of which vary from £ 500 to about £ 10,000 per annum. The Members 
of Council receive £ 9,600 each per annum in Bengal, and £ 6,000 per annum in 
Madras and Bombay. Civil servants must have three years' actual residence in In- 
dia, to hold a situation of over £1,500 per annum, nine years' residence to hold a 
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" Clerical, the Medical, the Military, and Naval Services " are 
not so large as in the " Civil Service." But the salaries of 
the European functionaries generally are too high, and call 
urgently for reduction. The natives also ask for a larger share, 
as well as more emolument, in the government which is over 
them, and which is wholly supported by them. And this re- 
quest is reasonable. 

If the English government in India will pursue with energy 
the plan of internal improvements now commenced, carry into 
effect the system of education now begun, reduce the sala- 
ries of the European agency to a proper standard, and admit 
the natives to such participation and co-operation in the 
government as they reasonably demand, and are fully com- 
petent to share, then the English conquest and government 
of the country may prove as advantageous to its inhabitants 
in future, as it has been profitable to England in time past. 

In reviewing the history of the British conquest of India, 
and considering the power which England has acquired and 
the influence she now exerts in the southern countries of Asia, 
we naturally look forward to see what appears likely to be the 
future history of those countries. On this subject the follow- 
ing extract will be read with interest. 

" The question is often asked in this country, How long will India 
continue to be subject to England ? To this inquiry no answer can be 
given. The native kings and princes of India having been subdued, — 
some dynasties annihilated, and all prostrated, — the withdrawal of the 
English power would leave the country in a state of anarchy. But 
England has yet made no adequate return for the immense wealth she 
has drawn from India, and it remains to be seen whether she will ever 
make any such return. At each renewal of the charter of the East 
India Company (as in 1813, 1833, and 1853), some changes were 
made in it, which were expected to have an important influence on the 
well-being of the country. At such times pledges were given and prom- 
ises were made, but complaints soon followed that the former were not 
redeemed, and the latter were not fulfilled. Still considerable progress 
or improvement in the government has been made, and there is now 

situation of over £ 3,000 per annum, and twelve years' residence to hold a situation 
of over £4,000 per annum. No civil servant can receive a greater salary than 
£ 5,220 per annum, unless he be a Governor or Member of Council." — pp. 301, 302. 
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reason for expecting that this progress will be greater during the pe- 
riod of the present charter than all that has been hitherto made since 
the English obtained possession of the country. These changes, if made, 
will greatly strengthen the connection between the two countries. As 
no English colonies have been or are likely to be formed in India, there 
can be no people there of European origin who will desire a separation 
from England. For the mixed classes, partly of European and partly 
of native origin, are not likely to be sufficiently numerous to be of any 
considerable political weight and importance, and what influence they 
have will be in favor of the English government. The army, though 
consisting chiefly of natives, yet is not likely to prove unfaithful, if con- 
stituted of the same classes which now compose it, and treated in future 
as they have hitherto been. The difference in language, religion, and 
caste will long be an obstacle to any organization or co-operation among 
the native population against the English government. The native 
kings, princes, and nobility are diminishing in number and power, and 
there will soon be none of them remaining to raise the standard of war, 
or to make his territory the rallying-ground for conflict or for attack. 
There will be no party which will have the pecuniary means or the 
confidence of their own people enough to originate and sustain any ef- 
ficient and permanent opposition. The diffusion of knowledge and the 
progress of Christianity will not produce those changes in the character 
of the inhabitants, at least not for a long time, which some people con- 
fidently expect. Considering all these facts and circumstances, and 
that England may be expected to be as determined in using all her pos- 
sible policy and power to retain India in permanent subjection, as she 
formerly was to sustain her power over her North American Colonies 
(now the United States), — considering all these things, it appears prob- 
able that India will be subject to England for some generations yet to 
come. 

" The question is also sometimes asked, Where will be the limit of 
British conquest and power in the East ? The answer to this inquiry is 
yet more in the future, — more in the future providence of God, — than 
the previous one. A century ago, the English possessions in India con- 
sisted of only five or six forts for the protection of their trade, and a 
few square miles of territory around them. Now they are masters of 
the country; their territory contains 100,000,000 inhabitants, and they 
control indirectly, but effectually, 50,000,000 more, who live upon the 
scattered fragments of the kingdoms of the former sovereigns of the 
country. Nor is the English power limited to India properly so called. 
They have acquired a large part of what was formerly the Burmese 
Empire. And yet farther east they have Singapore, Penang, Malacca, 
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and Hongkong, which are surrounded with nations and tribes who 
are likely soon and often to furnish occasions for the English to inter- 
fere to secure their own rights, or to preserve the balance of power 
among their neighbors, as is said of their interference in the present 
war between the Turks and Russians. Looking at the history of the 
British power in the southern countries of Asia, and to the present 
state and prospects of those nations, we believe their power has not yet 
there reached its limits. In 1852, they engaged in a second war with 
the Burmese, in the course of which the Governor-General, unable to 
effect a satisfactory treaty with the court of Ava, took possession of 
Pegu, and by proclamation annexed it to the British possessions, with 
such declarations as were expected to bring the war to a close, by in- 
ducing the Burmese to cease from further hostilities, if they wished to 
preserve their national existence. This proclamation, with the reasons 
for it, and the policy that dictated it, was the subject of numerous arti- 
cles in the English papers of India. These articles doubtless indicated 
the general sentiment of the English in that country, which was, that 
the annexation of Pegu was only one step in their progress eastward, 
and that extension of territory, by conquest or annexation or treaty, 
would continue till the Pacific had become their eastern boundary ; that 
their reaching that boundary was merely a question of time, depending 
upon the policy of their governors, and the revolutions and changes 
which were taking place in the intermediate countries. The Friend of 
India, which has always been supposed to indicate the English senti- 
ment in India more than any other paper in the country, in its remarks 
concerning the proclamation annexing Pegu, said : ' Every one out of 
England is now ready to acknowledge that the whole of Asia, from the 
Indus to the Sea of Ochotsk, is destined to become the patrimony of that 
race which the Normans thought six centuries ago they had finally 
crushed, but which now stands at the head of European civilization. 
We are placed, it is said, by the mysterious design of Providence, in 
command of Asia, and the people of England must not lay the flatter- 
ing unction to their souls that they can escape the responsibility of this 
lofty and important position by simply denouncing the means by which 
England has attained it.' Whether England is thus to include among 
her foreign possessions ' the whole of Asia from the Indus to the Sea of 
Ochotsk,' comprehending India, China, and all the intermediate coun- 
tries, and containing more than half of the human race, remains to be 
seen. But the present state of England, and her achievements in In- 
dia, indicate that she possesses the pecuniary and physical means thus 
to extend her possessions, and also the moral and intellectual power 
then to govern them. And it does not now appear so improbable that 
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before the close of this century her power will extend over all these 
countries and nations, as it appeared at the beginning of this century 
that her power would by this time reach its present limits. 

" In the mean time another great power is beginning to take an active 
part in the politics of Asia. The Afghan war of 1838 - 42, the most 
severe and unhappy war in which the English were ever engaged in 
India, originated Russian influence and intrigues in Central Asia. The 
results of this policy not corresponding to her expectations, Russia 
withdrew her agency from the scene, but, as was then believed and has 
since become evident, only to renew it in more favorable circumstances. 
The war in which Russia, Turkey, France, and England are now en- 
gaged, originated in the aggressive attack made by Russia upon Turkey. 
But no one can doubt that other motives than the defence of Turkey 
have induced England to engage in this conflict. England wishes to 
check the aggressive spirit of Russia, as it is likely to affect her posses- 
sions in Southern Asia. Papers recently from India contain accounts 
of Russian agency, pecuniary and political, again at work in Central 
Asia. And the same papers contain accounts of her interference in the 
affairs of China, of her having obtained a large territory from its north- 
ern part ; and it appears not unlikely she will take the advantage of the 
present distracted state of that empire to extend her power over a con- 
siderable part of it. It now appears likely that, at no distant day, the 
greater part of Asia will be divided between Russia and England, each 
power extending its border till they meet, and no one can now say where 
this will be, or what Asiatic nations will receive their laws from Lon- 
don, and what nations will receive them from St. Petersburg." — pp. 
351-354. 

We believe that the English conquest and government of 
India are preliminary to yet greater changes than any which 
have ever taken place in that part of the world. We believe 
they are designed, in the providence of God, to prepare the 
way for the spread and triumph of Christianity over the sys- 
tems of error and superstition, polytheism and idolatry, which 
have so long enthralled the southern nations of Asia. 

In the early history of the East India Company, the pro- 
prietors and directors were well disposed to the propagation 
of Christianity, and in several cases gave missionaries a free 
passage to India in their ships. Their governors and agents 
in India also extended their protection to missionaries and 
their converts, and assisted them in their work by liberal con- 
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tributions. They employed Schwartz in diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Hyder Ali, gave him a salary through all the latter 
part of his life, and erected a beautiful and expensive marble 
monument to his memory. 

In the latter part of the last century, the territory belonging 
to the East India Company in India became much enlarged. 
The moral character of the European population in the coun- 
try was generally of a low order, and sentiments adverse to 
any means for the propagation of Christianity, as endangering 
the stability of British power, became common. The pro- 
prietors and directors in England, influenced by the opinions 
and representations of their governors and other agents in 
India, embraced similar views, and the policy was deliberately 
adopted of not allowing any interference with the religion of 
the native population. In accordance with this policy, the 
English Baptist missionaries were compelled to live at Seram- 
pore for some years, under the protection of the King of Den- 
mark, to whom Serampore then belonged ; and the first Amer- 
ican missionaries who reached India were ordered to leave 
the country in the same ship which had brought them thither. 

This determined policy of the governing power of India, to 
allow no interference with the religion and superstition of the 
inhabitants, was made the subject of much discussion in Eng- 
land, especially in Parliament, in 1813, when the renewal of 
the Company's charter came before that body for consideration. 
Through the influence of Mr. Wilberforce and others, the 
charter was so modified as to allow missionaries to reside in 
India, and to secure protection to them in the use of all prop- 
er means of propagating Christianity. This was really the 
most important change in the charter and policy of the Com- 
pany from its origin to the present time. India, thus opened 
for the propagation of Christianity, has ever since presented 
such a field for benevolent enterprise as was never before 
seen. Some missionary societies commenced operations 
there immediately, and, as the state of the country and the 
character of the people became better known, other societies 
followed, and the work has been prosecuted with a good de- 
gree of vigor. But though India, with its great population, 
and the protection afforded by its government, has presented 
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uncommon inducements to missionary efforts, it has also pre- 
sented some uncommon obstacles. There is an hereditary 
priesthood of high pretensions to learning and sanctity, and 
of great influence. They have sacred books of great antiq- 
uity, and in the opinion of the mass of the people these books 
are of inspired authority. They have the religious and social 
distinctions of caste, believed by the Hindus to be of divine 
origin, and to involve in their observance the sum of nearly all 
moral obligation. This country, though generally called by 
one name, and supposed to contain a population of similar 
character and religion, yet, when once entered and surveyed, 
was found to comprehend ten or twelve races, differing as 
much in their languages, religion, customs, and manners, as 
the nations of Europe differ from one another. 

We have nowhere seen the missionary force in India so 
clearly stated, and the results of its operations so fully de- 
scribed, as they are in the work under review. It appears 
that twenty-two missionary societies are now engaged in the 
propagation of Christianity in India (including Ceylon), and 
that these societies have 443 ordained missionaries, of whom 
48 are natives of the country. There are also 698 licensed 
preachers and catechists. The number of missionary sta- 
tions is 313, at which are 331 mission churches. Some of 
these churches are large, containing two or three hundred 
members, and the average number is sixty-four. This may 
appear to be a small number when compared with the large 
churches in our cities, yet there are more than three hundred 
Congregational churches in New England which have not 
sixty-four members each. In some of our States, not one half 
of the Presbyterian churches have so large a number, and 
probably the same may be said of other denominations. 

It is gratifying to see how prominent a place education oc- 
cupies in the missionary operations of India. The number 
of boarding-schools for boys is 93, containing 2,414 scholars ; 
and for girls 102, containing 2,779 scholars. The reason for 
this greater number of boarding-schools for girls, and also of 
scholars in them, is that these schools furnish the only means 
girls have for the higher kind of education, while boys can go, 
as great numbers do, to the public schools. The schools of 
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this class are under the special superintendence of mission- 
aries, and the scholars are generally supported or assisted from 
mission funds. In these schools the English language com- 
monly forms a part of the course of instruction. The scholars 
are in a great measure removed from the corrupting and de- 
basing influence of heathenism, and thus are in favorable cir- 
cumstances to form Christian habits and characters. 

Connected with the different missions in India are 126 
English schools or institutions, which contain 14,562 scholars. 
Some of these schools have only thirty or forty scholars under 
one teacher, but others contain three or four hundred scholars 
under the care of a principal and several highly educated as- 
sistants. These institutions correspond to the academies, 
high schools, and colleges in this country. In the schools, 
Christianity, with its history, evidences, precepts, and doctrines, 
in connection with European science and literature, makes a 
part of the course of instruction. They are open to all classes 
who will conform to their regulations, and the instruction is 
to a great extent gratuitous. They have been among the 
most efficient means for spreading a knowledge of Christianity. 
Of the native missionaries, licensed preachers, and catechists 
now employed in the missionary work, a large part were edu- 
cated in them. They were at first Hindus, or Mohammedans, 
or Parsees, but when they acquired such a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, as enabled them to compare it with their own faith 
and with other forms and systems of religion, they became 
convinced of its truth, and cordially embraced and openly pro- 
fessed it. 

One reason for teaching the English language in all the 
higher missionary schools, and for including the acquisition of 
this language in the course of study for all native missionaries 
and catechists, is the fact that no vernacular language in India 
contains any proper materiel for education. To exclude the 
English language, and consequently the literature, science, 
and theology which the people can obtain in no other way, 
from the course of education for native missionaries, and to 
restrict their education to what they can learn in their vernac- 
ular languages, would be more unreasonable than it would be 
in this country to restrict the education of the ministry for 
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our churches to what they can learn in the common district 
and village schools. Ministers thus trained would never feel 
themselves qualified for their work ; they would not have the 
confidence and respect of their native communities, and they 
would have little influence among educated men. Indeed, 
experience has shown that the easiest and cheapest way to 
raise up a native ministry is by vigorously pursuing the sys- 
tem of education now followed in the English schools, and 
then by employing those who profess Christianity in mission- 
ary operations. And not only is a native ministry in this way 
raised up in the shortest time, and at the least expense, but, 
professing Christianity under such circumstances, they will 
generally belong to more respectable classes in society, and 
they will have higher social positions and family connections, 
than men taken from Christian communities, who generally 
belong to the lower classes, and who often form an isolated 
and out-caste class of the native population. 

Education is producing other results in India too important 
to be here omitted. We refer to the condition of women. 
On this subject we give the following extract from our author, 
who, during his long residence in different parts of the country, 
had many opportunities of seeing what he has described. 

" The general and inveterate prejudices against female education 
among the Mohammedan and Hindu population in India are well 
known. For a long time these prejudices were an effectual obstacle 
against all efforts to introduce female education. But by persevering 
and repeated efforts, some schools expressly for girls were opened in 
some different missions, and now in nearly all the missions there are 
such schools. In some places girls and boys attend the same schools, 
especially where the scholars belong to native Christian families, but it 
has generally been found to be expedient to have schools expressly for 
girls. There are now in connection with the different missions 347 free 
common schools for girls in India, and the scholars in them amount to 
11,549, a number which would have appeared incredible, had any one 
predicted it a few years ago. 

" In nothing have the native prejudices yielded more to European 
civilization and example, than on the subject of female education. This 
department of education was commenced by missionaries, and for some 
years encountered strong prejudice and opposition. But the educated 
young men were at length able to see the advantages of it in some na- 
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tive girls, who had been educated in the mission schools, and also in 
the superiority of European females over their countrywomen of cor- 
responding wealth and social position. These young men began to feel 
a desire that the girls to whom they had been betrothed in their child- 
hood, and also that their sisters, should be educated, and they com- 
menced a few schools for this purpose. English ladies of rank, and 
gentlemen of high official and social position, encouraged this spirit and 
enterprise. Donations and subscriptions were freely made, and female 
schools were commenced in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and some other 
large cities. Commenced under such auspices, these schools were not 
likely to fail. Encouraged by their betrothed husbands and their 
brothers, many girls of the most respectable native families began to 
attend them. The scholars were soon numbered by hundreds, and now 
amount to some thousands. The examinations are public, and are at- 
tended by English gentlemen and ladies of the highest rank. Prizes 
for improvement and good scholarship are given, and a zeal, interest, 
and liberality are manifested in the cause that would have appeared 
quite incredible a few years ago, to those acquainted only with the big- 
oted and apathetic Hindus as they then were. Some of the aged and 
more orthodox Hindus still retain their prejudices, and are much con- 
cerned at the changes they see taking place ; and they sometimes pre- 
dict the ruin of female virtue, and the disgrace of all respectable families. 
But the young men of the higher classes are carrying on their cause 
with prudence, energy, liberality, and success. 

" The government of India, aware of the changing state of native 
views and feelings, and of the importance of this cause to the well-being 
of the native population, have recently included female education in their 
reformed system of education. In a late despatch from the Court of 
Directors to the Governor- General of India in Council, they say : ' The 
importance of female education in India cannot be overrated ; and we 
have observed with pleasure the evidence which is now afforded of an 
increased desire on the part of many of the natives of India to give a 
good education to their daughters. By this means a far greater pro- 
portion of impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of the 
people than by the education of men. We have already observed, that 
schools for females are included among those to which grants in aid 
may be given, and we cannot refrain from expressing our cordial sym- 
pathy with the efforts which are being made in this direction. Our 
Governor-General in Council has declared, in a communication to the 
government of Bengal, that the government ought to give to native 
female education in India its frank and cordial support, and in this we 
heartily concur.' 
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" How different from the state and prospect of India, when the mis- 
sionaries could not find a native woman who could read, and when no 
man wished his wife or his daughter to learn to read, believing, and 
frankly avowing his belief, that it would be better for men and for fam- 
ilies and for society, for all women to continue ignorant as they then 
were ! Who can doubt that a new era has commenced in the social, 
moral, and political state of India ? A few years have seen changes on 
this subject, which, considering the inveterate prejudices and peculiar 
character of the people, we could scarcely expect to see in as many 
generations." — pp. 569 - 571. 

The translation and circulation of the Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular languages have occupied a prominent place in the 
means used for the propagation of Christianity. By some, 
the good influence of the Scriptures has been exaggerated, 
and by others underrated. The Roman Catholics have never 
furnished the people of India with any versions of the Scrip- 
tures. Protestant missionaries, on the other hand, deem it 
their duty to furnish translations of the whole Bible, though 
the number of complete copies used is small when compared 
with those of the New Testament, and these, again, are few 
when compared with the separate portions used, as the Gos- 
pels, Genesis, and Psalms. Of these versions the author thus 
speaks : — 

" The whole Bible has been translated and printed in ten different lan- 
guages, and the New Testament has been translated and printed in five 
more languages of India. The amount of talent and learning employed 
and of labor expended upon these versions, cannot possibly be appreciated 
nor well understood by persons not living in the country, or who have 
no experience in work of this kind. No one pretends that any of these 
versions are perfect; none are so sensible of their imperfection as those 
who have bestowed most labor upon them ; and none are more ready 
and willing to consider every objection to them, and every suggestion 
concerning them, and then bestow more labor upon them for their im- 
provement. But though no one of the languages of India has yet a 
standard version of the Scriptures, — a version satisfactory to all who 
use it, and to continue for generations without change, — yet all has been 
done which the number and circumstances of missionaries, in connection 
with the state of these languages and the character of the inhabitants, 
could accomplish. A great work has been begun, and much progress 
made in it, and a great blessing has been bestowed upon the people. 
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May the former soon be completed, and the latter be realized and ap- 
preciated by the one hundred and fifty millions of India, and all become 
able to read, each in his own language, of the wonderful works and yet 
more wonderful love of God." — pp. 563, 564 

Of hardly less importance is the creation of a sound moral 
literature, in the place of the corrupting and frivolous trash 
that now composes the indigenous literature of the country. 
In this enterprise good progress has been made, and every 
year now adds more really valuable works to the literature of 
India, than all the original works which had appeared in the 
country a few years ago. 

In looking at the summary of the means now in operation 
for the moral renovation of India, we have been surprised at 
their extent. Twenty-two missionary societies are engaged 
in propagating Christianity in that country. These soci- 
eties are connected with nearly every Protestant church in 
Europe and America, and they show a far greater amount 
of talent, wealth, influence, and piety engaged in this cause 
than is generally supposed. We do not wonder that John 
Foster, in view of the communities thus associated, the end 
they are aiming to accomplish, and the agents and agencies 
employed in their operations, should have called " the spirit of 
missions the glory of the age." To some, who are not aware 
of the inveterate nature of the obstacles to be overcome and the 
difficulties to be removed, and who have not considered the 
magnitude of the work, the progress of this cause may appear 
to be slow. But this progress includes the obstacles which 
have been permanently removed, as well as the conversion of 
the people to the public profession of Christianity. And some 
of these obstacles, as the East India Company's support of 
the religions and superstitions of the country, and the laws 
concerning caste, were of a nature necessarily to prevent, to 
any considerable extent, the conversion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity, unless it was accompanied by the evidence of 
miracles, as it was in the time of Christ and his Apostles. 
The progress made also includes such work as the preparation 
of grammars, dictionaries, and school-books in the languages 
of the country. The preparation of such books has required 
38 * 
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a great amount of labor, and they are indispensable in the 
work of Christianization. 

Such comprehensive and systematic means, steadily and 
perseveringly pursued, cannot fail of effecting great changes 
in the social state, the intellectual character, and religious 
principles of the people, and we cannot doubt the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity. And yet the causes, political, social, 
educational, and religious, now co-operating to produce these 
changes, are so various and discordant, and the ignorance of 
the people is so great, their superstition so obstinate, and 
their pantheistical philosophy so mystifying and bewildering, 
that we can scarcely conjecture what forms of error or kinds 
of heresy may find a place in the future history of Christian- 
ity in India. But the moral character of the people of that 
unhappy country for many centuries past has been such, that 
every man, possessing the common feelings of humanity and 
philanthropy, must earnestly desire the success of all means 
and efforts to introduce and extend Christianity. Macaulay 
says : " The conversion of the whole people of India to the 
worst form that Christianity ever wore in the darkest ages, 
would be a most happy event. It is not necessary that a man 
should be a Christian, to wish for the propagation of Christi- 
anity in India. It is sufficient that he should be a European, 
not much below the ordinary European level of good sense 
and humanity. In no part of the world is heathenism more 
cruel, more licentious, more fruitful of absurd rites and per- 
nicious laws." 

Our copious extracts from Dr. Allen's work upon India, 
with the extended remarks already made, will give some idea 
of the character of this volume. Its design, as specified in 
the Preface, of furnishing to the American public what has 
hitherto been a desideratum, — namely, a " work including as 
much information concerning India, ancient and modern, as 
people generally would wish to read, and to which they could 
refer as often as they might have occasion," — seems to be fully 
answered. Its style, matter, and general character are adapt- 
ed to make it a standard work of history, — a book of per- 
manent value and of frequent reference. The present state 
of India, as connected with the great political movements of 
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England in Southern Asia and the designs of Russia in that 
direction, together with the state and prospects of Christian- 
ity in that region, suggests topics of inquiry of the largest 
magnitude. And the manner in which these various subjects 
are here discussed is so clear, so candid, and so full, that it 
cannot fail to interest every reader. "We hope this truly 
American work will have an extensive circulation, and find its 
way into many private, as well as all public libraries. 



Art. VII. — Manual of Human Microscopical Anatomy. By 
A. Kolliker, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
Wiirzburg. Translated by George Bush, F. R. S., and 
Thomas Huxley, F. R. S. Edited, with Notes and Addi- 
tions, by J. Da Costa, M. D. 

The work whose name we have given above is one which 
marks an important era in medical literature. The value of 
the microscope in its application to general science is becom- 
ing more and more justly estimated by those whose attention 
has been drawn towards the discoveries which have been 
made, or are promised, by means of it. Its interest to the 
medical practitioner, and its weight as an umpire in cases of 
doubtful diagnosis, have undoubtedly been overrated by its 
too ardent admirers. Yet few or none acquainted with the 
subject will deny that it is often in such cases an auxiliary, 
the attainment of which may be justly considered as one 
among the many grand steps which have been made during 
the present century in the advancement of practical medicine. 

The translation of this work, in very nearly its present form, 
constitutes one of that admirable series of publications, which 
in such beautiful shape are semiannually laid before the Eng- 
lish public by the " Sydenham Society." In adapting it to 
the American reader, but slight alterations have been mide 
and those chiefly in the addition of notes which the editor in- 
tended to append if he had pursued his original purpose of 
making a primary translation. 



